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NEWS OF JENNY CAMERON, MISTRESS OF THE 





in a most extraordinary manner, in the same little square, and 
about whose identity I am perfectly certain. However, | must pre- 


LAST PRETENDER. mise, that the small enclosure here aggrandized with the title of a 
—— square did not contain more than seven houses; built, not like the 


Tue following romantic account of this lady is taken from the | usual style of the old town for many families under one roof, but 
Introduction to the new edition of Miss Porter’s ‘ Scottish Chiefs.’ * om. “ gp nr — “Vc ney ar ; oun. ey metres 
See des Si le . . comfortable abode there, long and low, stood singly a o 
ose on ag Ah paps arate anes . different light . Our | the square ; almost occupying the whole of the space, being merely 
3 page doe she appears in the novel of Tom | flanked on each side by an opening to the pleasant green banks I 
Jones,’ where Sophia Western, in all the bloom and vivacity of a | before-mentioned, and from which a delightful view was commanded 
runaway beauty, is taken fur her. The picture before us is not so | of the Frith of Forth. The distinguished Lord Elchies had lived 
agreeable, for it is one of decay and unhappiness: neither do we in our house; and other persons of note having inhabited those of 
feel comfortable, somehow, in recognizing a faded beauty in the our neighbours, no small respect was attached to our little square. 
dupe'ef a tittle old gentléinan,' Ganedially Gnd who bore the lively It was bounded on one side, near to the gates of entrance, by a 
aad 8 » Especially one who bore the lively | wall of the well-known High School of Edinburgh ; and from the 
and familiar name of Jenny Cameron, It seems like a freak of for- | privacy in which those seldom opened gates kept the square, the 
tune in bad taste,—a tragedy made small by the tailor. The cause | children of its inhabitants were allowed, without any apprehension, 
of the metamorphosis takes away all jesting, but does not make it | to play by themselves on the grass-plat in its centre. Indeed, so 
more pleasant. However, the picture is interesting and well Prat small a as he we ey a ue ya aay 
painted. One likes to have the latest intelligence of persons who ew strangers found their way in; theretore, the appearance ny, 
have heen celebrated. To complete the scenery, and its bye-gone _— 4 did come, was the more likely to excite the notice even 
look, we have commenced our extract a little before the narrative,| ¢ One evening, as myself and my brother, who was then a flaxen- 
in order to shew the reader the little square in Edinburgh, in which | headed little fellow, dressed in kilt and tartans, were playing on the 
our authoress became acquainted with the old-gentlemanly mystery | gfass-plot just described, I saw a strange gentleman enter the pos- 
containing Miss Cameron, and where she so well describes the | 72s 2nd, while we continued at our amusement, we rr 
widows of the rebel Lords, walking along in their little black hoods ae ak 98 anew — pera ples ae ns “em 
» head fieess.' Wille Paes’ bad oe sikab of child CUT $ |. the path-way beyond the grass: for he appeared very di eren 
tre eGenneas er was at that time a child between seven | from the usual order of gentlemen we had seen. He was a person 
and eight years of age, residing in Edinburgh with her mother, her | of a slight figure, dressed in faded mourning, and with the extra- 
sister Anna Maria, and her brother (the present Sir R. Ker Porter), | ordinary appendage to such a habit, of a plaid scarf tied round him 
Her father, who (if we mistake not) was a surecon in the army, | ' the military fashion. When he drew near, we saw that the scarf 
had died, and left a family behind him, to struggle honourably with | “88 much discoloured, and torn, He held a rose in his hand, to 
ths woeld. the iabeviters of o's f hive tr care 2 which at times he seemed earnestly talking. Sometimes he walked 
pe ee Oe ee ae eee feeling, and | fast, sometires slow; but, as his step was feeble, a child might 
ready to sympathise, even at that early age, with the misfortunes of easily conciude he must be either ill or old, or perhaps both. 
their elders, for reasons which she has well explained. « After a while, he sat down on a broken bar of the wooden rail- 
‘At the time I speak of, says Miss Porter, many of the widows | @§ Which had formerly surrounded the grass-plot ; he took off his 
and orphans, who had been niade such by the eventful struggle for , bat, wiped his forehead with a handkerchiet, which he had taken 
the British crown in the year 1745, were still existing. The widows from his bosom, after carefully placing his rose there. His hair was 
of the fallen or executed brave men, nobles, or gentry, who had | Of silver whiteness ; and it reminded me of my dear, kind grand- 
adhered through every peril to the cause of the Stuarts, and s> | father, who had not been long dead. My brother and I threw down 
perished with it, lived in dignified poverty, in the remote alleys and | the gowans we had been gathering, and ran to him. Taking his 
by-places of their own once regal Ediaburgh; and the accidental | hand, we asked him to go in with us to our mother, who would be 
sight of any of these noble ladies, looking out of her uncurtained | glad to see him, as we were. I never shall forget that poor stran- 
window from some garret-height im her obscure dwelling, often | $°"’S countenance and manner when we spoke to him thus, and hung 
arrested my attention, and bowed my little knee in euttousies by his hand ; nor can lever forget that hand, so small, so white, and 
respect, when walking up the reverenced close with Bell Johnston, | So! as I caressed it, in our beseechings that he would go in with 
my young sister’s nurse. She then told, how the lords of those | 


| 
| 





us; for we saw tears stealing down his cheeks while, unanswering, 
ladies died in defence of the rights of Prince Charles; and that she | b¢ gazed upon us. Oar young eyes looked with admiring pity upon 
had heard that the heads of some of them were yet to be seen his face. Its skin seemed soft as his band, and was fair even to lily 
stuck through with spikes, on a great bar, in the city of London; paleness, excepting where many small blue veins tiaversed his deli- 
and that their ghosts haunted the spot, and never could be Jaid till | Cately turned chin, In short, every feature of that faded face had 
— ae re given up, aud sent back to Scotland to be buried | en es es Wale apenienees sae ser 
with their kindrea, sweet anc e ¢ 3 . 7 , . 
* These venerable ladies just spoken of, the sti!l-honoured relies | hung scattered over them. There were no wrinkles on his brow, or 
of a departed or dispossessed nobility, usually appeared in a plain | °° his cheek; but there was a marking—T know not what to call it 
but suitable attire to their age and remetibered gentility ; but 1 only —that told, youth was fled! Sorrow, too, had stamped its charac- 
saw their heads, coifed in a milk-white mutch, (that is, a closc- | eS Children as we were, we knew its signature ; we had read it 
crowned cap, tied under the chin;) or with a little black silk hood, | often ey the brow nearest and dearest tovus, 3, 
covering their silver hairs. One, however, of these noble widows |, ‘ While we were still preferring our unavailing qeget SBE. me- 
I remember to have seen more than once, nearer than from her | ther herself discerned us and our companion from her parlour win- 
window. She used to visit a family who lived in the square we in- dow, and, attracted by the extraordinary appearance = ty stranger, 
habited ; and [ then remarked her as a person of great age, of a | Came out herself and no roached us. I met her eagerly, telling her 
feeble step, but a majestic though slender form; dressed in a long of the poor gentleman’s fatigue and tears, and yet refusal to go in and 
tartan plaid, reaching from the top of her head to the sole of her | ™* with her. She drew near, and her ae ype pa eo ge a4 
foot, and clasped under the chin with a large brooch of some costly cessful. He rose languidly from the broken rail ; my | rother offered 
materials, for it sparkled us the sun shone on it. She walked with him his shoulder to lean on; he o—« the little white hand there, 
ashort stick, and always unattended, nevertheless, she was no less and was led into the house. ted in oe geneey, while the 
4 personage than either the Duchess of Perth, Lady Galloway, or refreshment my mother had ordered was Aare before he his 
the Lady Lovatt: one of the three she was, but which I canvot | °¥¢s Toamed around the apartment, ~~ ge — —_ a 
oe my xr Ra = naoubtindly 5 having, at the time, ae aaa temeet  e Miclen. a, me —— 
td so much about ¢t ‘ ; i é , ‘ . 
my recollections tae cyt ta wea confused in left the room, my mother invited her guest to eat; but his attention 
* But there was one interesting person, whom I chanced to meet owas arsinainahieanaae es tm ae .. 
. ’ 
* The Scottish Chiefs, a Romance. By Miss Jane Porter. Revised, | had often heard of that battle; and telling him how our mamma 
corrected, and illustrated, with anew Introduction, Notes, Sc. by the | could shew him some curious trophies of the victory, which had 
Author. In two yols. Vol. I, 12mo, pp. 376. (No.7 of tie * Standard | been found in a French prince’s tent, and given to our dear papa 
Novels.") Colburn and Bentley. next day. The stranger smiled mournfully upon us, stroking ou: 
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heads; then told my mother, with much agitation, that he had been | felt, that He who said, “ I will have mercy, and not sacrifice an 


a soldier in his youth. 
*“T, too, fought, and fell!” cried he. “ Inthe year forty-five, I 
received a wound worse than death: I shall never recover from 





| and 
| whose redeeming goodness had sealed the pardon of so true a 


| Magdalen, would not count as sin this last act of sympathy with 
the melancholy tenderness of a fond woman’s heart. The vener- 


it!” He put his hand to his head, and looked so wildly, that our | able minister, with many tears, silently acquiesced in what was 


mother drew us instinctively towards her. He too promptly under- 
stood her apprehension. “ Kind lady,” said he, rising from his 
chair, “I told your children Iwas unfit for any shelter but the 
wide heavens: yet my wound harms no one but myself.’ He 
turned, and with a hurried step moved towards the door. His eye 
was then dry, but our mother’s overflowed: memory, as well as 
pity, was then busy in her heart. “ You must not go, sir!” cried 
she. “If I have undesignedly given pain to the afflicted, my 
offence has been my punishment. Come back! 
war have made me what you see me—a widow!” 

* The poor gentleman turned, and looked on my mother with a 
faint colour rising to his cheek; he bowed his head too, with an 
air of reverence. His hand was pressed close to his heart, and his 
lip quivered, yet he smiled. My mother has often said she never 
could forget the anguish of that smile. “I cannot go back,” he 
replied: “I ought never to have come back anywhere. 


always be an outcast !’”,—“ Nay, sir,” answered my mother, “ the fol- | 
lowers of Prince Charles were unfortunate—might be mistaken; | 


but their fidelity could not be a sin !” 

‘While she was speaking, he became very pale; looking to the 
door and to the windows, as if he did not know from which to make 
his escape. Rather frightened, I hastened to open the door; he 
hurried towards it; then turned his eyes on my mother, with an 
expression of such long-seated woe that it went to her soul. He 
stopped at the door; and taking from out his waistcoat breast the 
rose I had seen him hide there, he put it into my hand. “ There,” 
said he, “it is a white one! Keep it near your innocent heart; 


and when you look at it, night and morning, pray for him that once | 


owned it!” Witha sigh that seemed heaved from the very depth 
of his soul, he passed through the open doorway. We heard his 
hasty steps over the paved floor of the passage, and then through 
the porch of the house-door. The latter usually stood open; the 
closed gates of the square being suficient guard against intruders. 
My brother, with his kind little heart sympathising with the shows 
of some distress he could not well understand, hovered at a dis- 
tance, and watched him out of the square. 

* * Who can he be ?”” my mother said, as she dried her eyes, and 
laid the rose he had given to me upon her table. Enquiry amongst 
our neighbours could lead her to form no guess; but, some time 
afterwards, she was told by an old woman who came to sell salt at 
the door (such being the regular venders of that article in Edin- 
burgh, bringing it about in large baskets on their heads) that a per- 
son answering tothe description our servant gave of the stranger had 
been occasionally seen by her, wandering along the fields towards 
the town of an evening; and that she was sorry to say, an accident 
had happened to him by which he was likely to die. 

‘In cate, on one of those evenings, while crossing the Cannon- 
gate towards Holyrood House, his foot slipped on a stone, and he 


fell: at that instant a four-horse dray-cart, escaped from its owner, | 
The fallen gentleman was taken up | 


drove furiously over him. 


insensible, and conveyed, by some of the humane people about, to 
the city infirmary. 


have been an old jacobite serjeant ; and he recognised the plaid | 


scarf, then covering the death-like face of the stranger, to be the 
peculiar colours worn only by Prince Charles himself, when in 


Scotland. The common royal tartan of the Stuarts was of a dis- | 
He whispered his observations to one of 


tinctly different pattern. 


the calamities of | 


Sin should | 


One of the persons who assisted chanced to | 





the hospital attendants, a friend of his own; and when the object | 
of their joint particular interest was taken into a ward, and con- | 
signed to surgical care, it was discovered that not only a limb was | 
fractured, but two ribs broken, and—that the sufferer was a woman ! 

* When she was told her dangerous state, and urged to reveal her 
name, she wrote with pencil on a piece of paper, “ I have forfeited 
my name:—but send to the manse of * * * * :—those are there who 
will come to lay in a decent grave the last remains of an unhappy 
wanderer from their Christian care. This hand-writing will explain 
to them who they are called upon to bury—and forget.” 

‘ The paper was sealed and despatched. The next day witnessed 
the arrival of a venerable minister and his aged sister. They ac- 
knowledged the sufferer to be their near relation ; that for many 
years she had been visited with occasional fits of mental distrac- 
tion ; but she had never before strayed away from the deep seclu- 
sion in which, during all that time, she had hidden herself, until 
within the preceding fortnight ; and then her alarmed friends were 
ceaselessly making every enquiry, when their search was so sadly 
terminated by the delivery of the note from the Edinburgh in- 
firmary. 

. ©The old couple were conducted to the room of their dying rela- 
tive, now, perhaps by .the loss of blood, restored to her sanest 
state ; and the meeting, we were told, drew tears from every body 
present. After many sufferings, from the varied consequences of 
this terrible accident, she died—with her pious kinsfolk praying 
over her. They closed her eyes ; and the venerable old lady, after 
streeking the fair, emaciated corpse, wrapped it, first in a linen 
winding-sheet, and then in Prince Charies’s plaid. It was one he 
had worn himself; and ever ‘since he had folded it, one stormy 
night at sea, round her he loved, it had been the cherished covering 
of her too faithful, though penitent, and often distracted heart. 
Knowing this, the Christian aad which spread it there in death, 





| Cochrane and Co. 


| done; and, on the night of the day in which their unhappy kins. 

woman was released from sorrow and suffering, they took her re. 
mains to their own home, and buried them in the manse burial 
ground :—so slept Jeannie Cameron ! 

* It may appear incredible to the generality of readers, that chil- 
dren of between six and eight years of age should have been so 
interested, as I have represented, in events like these. It is most 
probable, that children brought up with nothing about them but the 
cares, tuitions, and indulgences of a nursery, would not even notice 

such things, should they chance to occur before them; for the minds 
of both young and old must be awakened to, and then habituated 
to certain feelings, before they can be excited in the sudden way I 
have described, by objects of distress. The orphans of younger 
brothers who have married women of more virtues than fortune, 
seldom know anything of that restricting nursery care, which shuts 
| up children from witnessing the casualties of life: they have to 
bestir their own selves from their cradles, and to share in every 
_home scene that passes around them; and thus their minds and 
their hearts attain an early culture,—the selfish principle is crushed, 
—and a quick sympathising sensibility is ever ready to start at the 
| door. Something of this kind was the answer I returned, full 
twenty years ago, to Mr Hastings (I mean the late Warren Has- 
tings) when, on having read “ The Scottish Chiefs,” and ‘* Thad. 
| deus of Warsaw,” he asked me how it was possible that a person, 
| then so young as their author was, could have known so much of 
| the human heart, and of human conduct, as those works described,’ 


A very good answer, and a striking narrative. The fair authoress 
| does not see quite so thoroughly, perhaps, as she supposes, into the 
‘human heart and conduct: the style of her novels is a little too 
| fine and full of epithets; and philosophers might accuse her of 
being too fond of dressing virtue in regimentals, and thinking too 
much of the fine swords and sashes of the chivalrous, apart from the 
miseries which they serve to gloss over. However, wars have been 
part of the struggle of mankind towards a better state, and it may 
have been fit that the pill should be gilded. Miss Porter is one of 
an interesting family, who have all come before the public in various 
accomplished shapes; and her novels are read with interest by the 
| present rising generation, as they were by the last. We remember 


| thinking her ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw ’ one of the best in the world. 


= ST 





| PORTRAITS OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT.* 
{Concluded.} 


\ 
{ 








Sir Ropert Peet. 

| ‘ A figure tall, a character of face 

Beyoud the style that marks a lowly race, 
And lineaments importing native pride, 

Ilis physical economy decide. 

| The period was, nor far remote the date, 
When as to talent he stood second-rate, 
When all his boldest efforts were outdone, 
As Tierney argued, or as Canning shone, 

As Brougham in satire proved himself supreme, 
E’en while he most philosophized his theme. 
| * * * * * « 
If sometimes we behold him overmatch’d 
Ona certain questions abstract and detach’d, 
We see no memter come with equal weight 
To subjects claiming practical debate ; 

And none so well can render all he tries 

A plausible performance to our eyes. 

In speciousness, the Senate he transcends, 
And while his false positions he defends, 

His practised manner to the last affords 

A perfect illustration of his words. 

Does gravity its cold restraint impose,— 
Solemuly grave his frigid aspect grows : 
Does the light theme some moment dull beguile,— 
His face presents a corresponding smile. 
Still true to his inimitable tact, 

In but one instance has his judgment lack’d ; 
Yet is that instance glaring as the day 

That witness’d a maniacal display, 

When, in th’ excess of violence he raged, 
Pugnacious war on his own person waged ; + 


} 


_* Crayons from the Commons, or Members in Relievo ; a Poem, Sati- 
rical and Descriptive. By Peregrine Palette, Esq. \2mo. pp. 107. 


t The scene exhibived in the House of Commons a few minutes before 
the dissolution of the late Parliament was equalled in frantic violence only 
by that which took place in the Noble Assembly adjacent. The inordinate 
excitemen: of Sir Robert Peel, compared with his habitually cool and staid 
demeanour, astonished even his own partisans. The “ Radical” Col. Jones 
greatly amused the freeholders of Middlesex, at the last election, by suiting 
the action to the word, and representing the Right Hon. Baronet as involun- 
tarily inflicting blows on both his thighs, with both hands at the same 


| moment.’ 
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The table thump’d, and, at each thundering knock, 
Look’d wildly towards the monitory clock, 
Furious to find that, by supreme command, 
Immediate dissolution was at hand. 
This scene, mayhap, he now regards with shame, 
Its record lives reproachful to his fame. 

Sir CHarves WETHERELL. 

‘ Lo! yonder enters, striding to his place, 
A wight with fun half-pictured in his face ; 
His vesture proving that he holds for nought 
All decorations from the tailor sought. 
Within the door ere yet he stands in view, 
Our knight has doff’d a coat of olive hue, 
With bags behind, capacious, vast, and deep, 
In which his digits he delights to keep. 

* * * * 6 


His old blue toga, much the worse for wear, 
’ Tn colour faded and in texture bare, 

Hangs loosely down his strangely awkward frame. 
* * * * * * 

A shallow strip of muslin rather soil’d 

Round his thick neck is negligently coil’d ; 

His femora! habiliments and vest 

Are never into mutual contact press’d ; 

A gaping space still keeps them far apart, 

And from it, with a full protrusive start, 

His inmost garment bursts upon the sight, 

In rude and wrinkled folds of dirty white. 

His nether points, in keeping most complete, 

Present a pair of flat extended feet, 

Immersed in shoes of hugely ample size, 

Shaped to no form, restricted by no ties. 

Richly grotesque that intellect 1s found, 

Which these external attributes surround. 

For eloquence extravagantly rare, 

What living man with W—th—r—ll can compare ? 

To words that mock all sober comprehension, 

What mortal can assert the same pretension ? 

Supplied with breath to meet a thousand tongues, 

He finds no toil exhaust bis leather lungs ; 

One deluge of outlandish phrases o’er, 

A cataclysm still remains in store ; 

And this gone by, another yet succeeds, 

Loud laughter roaring as the torrent speeds. 
* * * * * * 

His politics are rampant to excess, 

Still his opponents hke him not the less ; 

In him good nature and good humour blend, 

To make the fierce antagonist the friend ; 

Of our “ true knight” suffice it here to tell, 

“ None but himself can be his parallel.” ’ 

The portrait of Sir James Scarlett is one of the best, and also of 
the severest: we fear, with too much reason, But we have not 
room for it. We pass on to the concluding sketch,—that of a man 
in earnest, and of undeniable importance,— 

Mr O'ConnELL. 

‘ That portly form, array’d in olive green, 
That head on which a scratch peruke is seen, 
That countenance of true Milesian mould, 
Oft waxing warm but never calmly cold, 
And lineaments that forcibly attest 
The character in which he stands confess’d, 
Proclaim the man whose labours will survive 
Long as in Erin shall be found alive 
One patriot true, whose fervent heart can beat 
With grateful ardour in empassion’d heat ; 
Long as a patriot people disenthrall’d 
Can prize their freedom when to freedom call’d. 

* * * * * * 

©’Connell boldly to the house appeals, 
With power enhanc’d, his subject while he feels. 
In medias res, straight to his task he goes, 
No long exordium tells us why he rose ; 
No smooth apology prepares the way 
For aught that duty urges him to say. 
But thus commencing with a sudden dash, 
He sometimes hazards propositions rash ; 
And vainly strives assertions to explain, 
When premises and facts he can’t maintain. 
Too oft he rises in some needless case, 
Too oft his aspect fronts the Speaker’s face, 
Hence to the House his Irish pipe appears 
Much too familiar for fastidious ears ; 
Yet of that pipe his country may be proud ; 
Its force avenged the freedom it avow’d.’ 

The author qualifies the ‘ Finis’ of his book, as one pro tempore. 
We think he had better take our advice, and give us the whole 
matter in prose. It will be read by a great many more people. A 
man, with a propensity to the concentration of verse, will soon find 
the prose paragraphs condense under his hand, if he is in earnest. 








FINE ARTS. 


CLARENCE VASE. 

Wuerner this magnificent piece of handicraft can be considered 
as a fit subject to come under the head of Fine Arts, may be made 
a question. It may be considered both too much of the toy and the 
manufacture. It is the sublime of the glass-warehouse. Neverthe- 
less, class it as toy, manufacture, or what you will, there is a beauty 
in the richness and magnificence of material, and a certain grandeur 
in the very thought of making it so huge of size, that render it a 
sight not unworthy of admiration. It is now exhibiting in a room at 
the Queen’s Bazaar in Oxford street, called the Canopy Room. 
The apartment is very elegantly and appropriately fitted up, with a 
drab-wainscotted wall, in compartments of fluted cloth of a dark 
chocolate colour. At one end is the entrance, opposite to which is 
a gallery, approachable by twin staircases, with drab wood-work, 
and carpeted with cloth like the walls. It is thus a handsome room 
in itself, yet admirably calculated to shew off its {more gorgeous 
tenant, the Vase. 

This gigantic phenomenon is not remarkable for ideal beauty of 
form. It is a fine salt-cellar; but then, it must be confessed, it is a 
salt-cellar fit for the table of the gods. Neptune, who strode over 
mountains, might have brought it as a present to Amphitrite, filled 
with the finest rock-salt in his dominions. Or the Genii who served 
Aladdin might have used it. It is made up of some material gilt 


| and enamelled, and covered all over, inside and out, with cut glass. 


The inside is ornamented with fine leaves, on a trellice work. It is 
a pity the trellice isso poor and formal. It would have been much 
better had it been arranged in diamonds instead of squares; and 
there is a want of profusion in the leaves. The outside of the 
vase is the chief region of its beauty. It is fancifully ornamented 
with all sorts of stars and other indescribable things, in coloured 
enamel and gilding, which, with the covering of cut glass, gives it 
the appearance of gold and jewels. While you stand admiring its 
gorgeousness, one of the attendant spirits of this orientalism goes 
up to a mysterious machine, something like a white coffee-roaster. 
He grinds. The skylight is darkened; the glimmering gaslights 
round the room start into vigor, and the vase reflects the reddened 
light, after the manner of some jewelled cup in an Arabian cavern. 
It is part of the treasure of Pari Banou. It is the most magnifi- 
cent plaything we have ever seen. If Solomon were alive, he 
would infallibly send for it in one of his Tarshish traders, and 
make a present of it to the Queen of Sheba. 


STATUE TO SIR HUGH MYDDLETON. 
TO THE TATLER, 

Sir,—You have drawn public attention to the statues erected, 
or to be erected, to sovereigns, statesmen, warriors, &c.; but to the 
greatest benefactor of this vast metropolis not a stone has been 
raised to mark his last resting-place. Let me, Sir, call your atten- 
tion and your persuasive pen to the long-standing and serious debt 
of gratitude due to the memory of Sir Hugh Myddleton, Where 
would be the pleasure of reading Tue Tatier, or the luxury of 
coffee and muffins in the morning, or the evening solace of grog and 
a cigar, but for the New River? Nay, the very ink with which you 
indite your short but brilliant sheet you are indebted for to Sir 
Hugh ; for though other water companies have sprung up, his was 
the master mind that first suggested the grand undertaking of 
supplying the inhabitants of London with water at their own 
doors. During the progress of the improvements at Penton- 
ville, I addressed a letter to the directors of the New River 
Company, suggesting the propriety of erecting a monument to the 
memory of Sir Hugh Myddleton, in the centre of the basin or reser- 
voir in the New road ;* and I was informed that the idea met with 
approval, but that it could not be carried into effect on account of 
the expense. The expense to the New River Company! I have 
had offers of subscription to promote this object, but as I am only a 
humble individual, it would be presumptuous and futile in me to 
take any prominent part in what ought to be almost a national con- 
cern, I therefore call upon you, Mr Tatuer, and through you the 
powerful aid of the press of the metropolis (and who, from an editor 
down to a printer’s devil, does not read Tne TaTLER?) to lend me 
your aid, in the hope of removing the sin of drinking the cup of 
ingratitude. I am, Sir, &e. 

D. Himron. 








Penton street, Pentonville, August 30, 1831. 


* Talso published a communication in the Register of Aris and Sciences, 
to the same effect. ae 
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THE PLAY-GOER. PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 
ry’ q y ff IL le 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. PHEATRE ROYAL, HAY MARKET. 
Hay™anx er.—Othello—Belles Have At Ye All—Popping the Question. _ firs Gons’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called — 
Excutsu Orera.—The Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi — The Picturesque —Old and THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
oung. Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starctiwell, Mrs 'layleure. Lisette, Mrs T Hill 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Parren oa 
HAyMARKET. il Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. ; 
. r : a : Solonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vini 
Tne merits of Mr Kean in Othello are so familiar to the public, | jaa. MrH. Wallank. Fits Albyn, Mi Coveney’ Devicvn, ‘Aly A 
that in noticing his representation of that character, we feel absolved Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bisho = Marron, Mr Newcombe. ? 
ei ‘ caries 1e Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
from the necessity of entering upon a lengthened criticism. In phy- | 40 which cara time) a Comedy, founded on Cinnen’s Double Gallant,’ called 
sical power Mr Kean is evidently not the man he was a few years BELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. 
 emeahas . j I ividness, an Lady Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Miss Sidney, 
back, but the spark within him has lost nothing of its vivid % ad Wishwell, MrsHumby. Atall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, Mr Brindal 
can shine forth occasionally in all its former brilliancy. He is still | sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. Sir Henry Atal, Mr Mulleney 
; 4 a : . 2 : Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster. P 
never inferior but to himself. Last night he appeared occasionally Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 
deficient in voice. The beautiful apostrophe, ‘ Farewell, the tran- To conclude with the Farce of 
quil mind,’ &c. was given with little, if any diminution of its wonted *TWOULD PUZZLE A CONJUROR. 
> wat dit pl 1 He: Bertha, Mrs T. Hill. Peter, Mr Cooper. Peter Stanmitz, Mr Harley 
beauty ; but that other transcendant passage, ‘ Had it pleased Heaven | Baron Von Clump, Mr Bartlett. Count de Marville, Mr Coveney. 
- Bs : - s | ‘an Dunder, Mr Webster. 
to try me with affliction,’ &c. must for some lines have been inaudi Admiral Varensloff, Mr W. Johnson. Van Block, Mr J. Cooper. 
ble to the greater part of the audience. We would suggest that | Peinpest presen 
; ; ; On Monday, A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; My Wife or My Place ; and Fright. 
actors should make the occasions of speaking near the front of the | ena to Death. 
stage as frequent as can be done within the limits of propriety. =NGLISH OPERA, 
The address to the Senate in the first act, struck us as equal, if not THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
superior, to his best manner of former times. The touches of feel- Mr Peaxs’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
, . ere ger . “ ir bee 
ing in it were marked with the nicest discrimination, without the _THE EVIL EYE! 
‘ z Snted by his | Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Jeast appearance of art. His voice seemed modulated by his inwarc Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
ti asilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
emotions. , Andrea and Marco, MrT’. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
The house was tolerably full, the pit crammed, and Mr Kean Kara Mustapha, MrSalter. — Giorgio, Mr Aldridge, 


° , a Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 
was warmly applauded at his entrance and throughout the play. Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
None ofthe other characters can claim higher praise than that of} Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex 

a > terior of ditto, with distant View-of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
being respectably acted, and we must refuse that to the personation ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 


of Rod igo by Mr Wenster, which we do with the less scruple, Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 











: " After which the surprising Performances on the Guitar, by GIULIO REGONDI, 
because we have often occasion to acknowledge both his merit and (only Eight Years of Age.) Positively the last time. 
his versatility. To which will be added (9th time) Mr Haynes Bayty’s New Operetta, called 
y THE PICTURESQUE. 
oan rn = oy ay 7 7 are Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Lorimer, MrT. Millar. Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 
The Book mentioned by C. Y. H. was received, but accidentally laid out of ci To conclude with the Comic Operetta, called a : 
sight. It will be noticed forthwith. THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; OR, ‘WHICH IS MY SON?’ 4 
The verses of G. C. are modest and pleasing ; but the subject wants interest | Mrs ee _ “" ~ te ee eae it hace Mrs Keeley. 
. . . . Z * 2TIchess, ench. alrurain, iv. ecve. 
wits joel with so little room in it as the Tarcer. Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggins, Mr Salter. 
e than . ove } e 
A correspondent complains of an organized mob of thieves at the Snrrey | On Monday, The Evil Eye ; Wards and Wardens ; and The Sergeant's Wife. 
Theatre, who infest it, he says, outside and in, and while the andience SURREY THEATRE 
are intent upon the stage, are intent upon the audience; occasionally , VIVE, aur vi. 
“* : soe . ll tiad atta = ote Ile g ibutes | An old English Domestic Drama, called 
varying their critical notices by mimicking the performers. e attributes | PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
it to the want of a policeman. PEDLAR'S ACKE! sone 
b " . . Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss S 'rville, 
Not so destitute is left the statue of Mr Pitt; a pol:ceman, according to Fog tee me 2  iteontieia Cee ee 
another correspondent, having been stationed to take care of it. Martyn Les'amour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werreune de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
d forthwith to the manuscript sent us by Delta. Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr “ouit'and, 
We shall attend fo k ‘ . | Thomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr U. Hill. 
al _ wr | Luke Langton, Mr Young. Barley George, Mr Honner. 
Errata in the Articles ‘On the Writings and Character of Godwin. Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 
_ No. 300, col.1. For ‘ great mind of human intellect,’ read ‘mint,’ &c.—Col. 2, Gamici Gander, Mr Vaile. Eliab, Mr Tully. 
Por ‘lautis mugire carinis,’ read ‘ lautis mugire Carinis.’ For ‘ tempore nostri, 


After which, Wielopolski Paskerwits, an infant only Pour Years anda Half of Age, 


read ‘tempore nostra.’—Col. 3. For ‘ the hero he pourtrays is the subject,’ read will give his wonderful performances on the ‘Trumpet. 


*the hero he’ pourtrays is on the subject.’ 
No. 305, col. 3. For ‘ we are all asses,’ read ‘ we are all apes.’ , 
No. 306,col. 3. For ‘ separated and reduced,’ read ‘ separated and seduced.’— 
Gol. 4. For ‘ pride and family,’ read ‘ pride and vanity.’ For ‘ filtered to dust,’ 
read ‘ frittered &c.’ 


To which will be added, the Interlude, called 
IS GE JEALOUS? 

Harriet, Miss Vincent, who will introduce the Song ‘ Listen dear Fanny.’ 
Mrs Belmour, Miss Scott. Rose, Mme. Simon. Belmour, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraordinary per 

formances on the Violin. 
To conclude with, (6th time) a Drama, called 


THE FALSE KEY. 








Subscribers are informed, that complete sets of the Tarter may at present 
be had, to No. 300, at two pence, afterwards ata penny per Number. 
The Tatier may also be had in volumes, the first comprising the Num- 
bers from September to December 1830, the second from January 1, to 


> joe | Shristine Rosenburg, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Dora Steibelt, Mrs Jordan. 
June 30,1831. The future volumes will be half-yearly. The unequal | Ambrose Spiclman, Mr Elton. | Anhalt Steibelt, Mr C. Hill. 
quantity of the various Numbers on hand, renders it desirable for sub- | Ambrose Ankerstroom, Mr Honner. —— ———Hohicniow, Mr Maitland. 
. 3 . : ousterswivel, Mr Rogers. Mir Schwartcenburg Fizgig, Mr Vale. 
scribers to complete their sets as soon as possible. | Doust 1, Mr Ro: Mr Schwart h Mr \ 





ec 








On Monday, Pedlar’s Acre; A Dead Shot ; and The Odd Volume. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Drama, in Two Acts. entitled 
THE DANISH WIFE. 

The Lady Gertrude, Miss Melville. Mina, Mrs Mangeon. 
Ernest, Mr Nevil’e,. Godfrid, Mr Norton. Bertrand, Mr Dillon. 
Maurice, Mr Davis. Conrad, Mr Porteus. Courier, Mr Spencer. 
Peter Pluffen, Mr Smith. 

After which, the Farcetta of ‘ 
REFORMATION. 

Emma, Miss Morland. Mary Mayflower, Miss Forster. 

Miss Matilda Mainwayring, Miss Wells. Mr Freelove, Mr Porteus. 
Mr Farringdon, Mr Bedford. Sam Stap, Mr Attwood. 

Dick Dashington, Mr Green. 

To conclude with O’Haga’s Burletta of 




















MIDA 
Shakspeariana.--Comedy of Brrors. | tmmortals.—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Forster. Minerva, Miss Horton. 
‘ IDENTITY. ; Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mars, Mr Witton. Bacchus, Mr Hughes. 
Of Errors the Comedy, lately when play’d, Mercury, Mr Wing. Apollo, Miss Coveney. 
_ Both ‘ Dromios’ in Boots, one the other outshone, Mortals.—Daphne, Miss Dix. Nysa, Miss Weston. Mysis, Miss Edwards. 
‘ Mentity, Judgment, an auditor said, Dametas, Mr G. Lejeune. Sileno, Mr Davis. Pan, Mr Attwood. 
ls proved by one fav’rite of ‘ Fashion’ alone, Justice Midas, Mr Smith. 
For ‘ Rank’ and ‘ Distinction’ we freely command, 1 © 
Through WARREN’S ‘ Jet Blacking,’ of 30 the Strand. AstLey’sA MPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
2 <i : : 
This Fasy-shining and Brilliant BLACKING, prepared by in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
ROBERT WARREN, 30 Strand, London ; . r mr ye ae » wh ye Tl 
AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN THE KINGDOM. CospurG Tueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent—The 
SE a 8 > a7 
LIQUID, in Bottles, and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, at 6a.—12d.—and 18d. each. “ny of the Lake—ThefFrench Buccaneer. , 
- ¢ be a] - y rt... = ~ 
*,* Be particular to enquire for WARREN’S, 30 Strand. Roya PAVILION Tueat RE. A London Tradesman’s 
All others are counterfeit. Life—Frederick the Great. 





blished by R. Seton, at the Tatler ce, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications tor the 

uD ior ae op te athena : ‘sola by Onwnyn, 4 Catherine street, Stra at Epers” Library, Old Bond - Hoy by Cuapret; Witson, Royal Exchange; 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; Fie.p, Air street, Piccadilly; MarsH, 145 Oxfordstreet; KENNETH. Corner of Bow street; Turnour, Theatnal 
Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho ; TowLinson, Library, Great Newport Street; Hanris, Bow Street ; T. Trexnay, 71 Drury Lane, 
Cornet of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS rece'ved at the Ofice, 2 Brydges street ; and by Messra C, and W. ReYNgLi, at the Printing Office 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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